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him, say for a quarter of an hour or half an hour, he
gave you oftentimes two hours or more, according as
he found himself at liberty. Yet he was without verbi-
age, compliments, prefaces, pleasantries, or other hind-
rances; went straight to the point, and allowed you to
go also.

His undue scruples of devotion diminished every day,
as he found himself face to face with the world; above
all, he was well cured of the inclination for piety in
preference to talent, that is to say, for making a man
ambassador, minister, or general, rather on account of
his devotedness than of his capacity or experience. He
saw the danger of inducing hypocrisy by placing de-
votion too high as a qualification for employ.

It was he who was not afraid to say publicly, in the
Salon of Marly, that "a king is made for his subjects,
and not the subjects for him;" a remark that, except
under his own reign, which God did not permit, would
have been the most frightful blasphemy.

Great God! what a spectacle you gave to us in him.
What tender but tranquil views he had! What submis-
sion and love of God! What a consciousness of his
own nothingness, and of his sins! What a magnificent
idea of the infinite mercy! What religious and humble
fear! What tempered confidence! What patience!
What constant goodness for all who approached him!
France fell, in fine, under this last chastisement. God
showed to her a prince she merited not. The earth
was not worthy of him; he was ripe already for the
blessed eternity! *

* Whatever deduction we may make from this panegyric, it is evident
that we are in presence of the results of the teaching of Fe"nelon, on
which the prejudiced Saint-Simon lays far too little stress.